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"dies non" even for pressing business engagements. 
But this day of blinding gale and knee deep drift found 
the place of the auction sale of Hunt's studio-sweepings 
packed with an anxious and determined throng of men 
and women — old and young. I say sweepings ad- 
visedly, for nothing that could be stretched or ironed 
into shape fit for framing seems to have been thought 
unworthy to bring grist to the " estate" on this memo- 
rial occasion. There were sketches and studies for pic- 
tures that subsequently took very different form, many 
of which were painful for any admirer of the artist to 
look at, framed and catalogued and gravely put forward 
as pictures of great price. There were charcoal draw- 
ings by the score, a large proportion of which were the 
merest scratching and mussing, with perhaps one line 
of serious drawing apiece, or mass of shadow or bril- 
liant high-light, thrown off upon a note-book leaf to 
preserve something that had struck the painter as of 
possible future use* There was much in all this that 
no friendly hand surely would ever have exposed to 
the public gaze— that Hunt' himself would have thrust 
back into his portfolio or tossed into the fire. The more 
special friends of Hunt were a little staggered at this 
turning inside out of his sketch-books and ransacking 
of his private memoranda, but ' smilingly thought may- 
hap enthusiasts as devoted as themselves might find 
something to care for' in the chips and litter of the 
master's workshop. But devotion the most affection- 
ate was turned into dismay and disgust when the vul- 
gar popular craze and rush for these things by people 
who evidently could have little true appreciation of 
them was witnessed at the sale. It was simply a 
" boom." The crowd ran the things up by rapid bid- 
ding with as little discrimination as they show in bid- 
ding on speculative railroad arid silver mining shares in 
the Stock Exchange. The idea seemed to be that a 
Hunt sketch was a bonanza. A gentleman tells me 
that the charcoal sketch of a painting representing a 
landscape on his grounds, the completed painting of 
which Hunt received $300 for, was sold for thrice that 
sum, and the charcoal was much blurred by rubbing in'" 
the portfolio, the artist having taken no pains to pre- 
serve it. That the persons who profit by this prodig- 
ious and -posthumous popularity of Hunt neither_ need 
nor deserve to do so, is not the most annoying thing 
about the amazing phenomena of this sale. It is that 
the true and sympathetic appreciation — the intelligent 
conviction of earnest believers in Hunt's work and in- 
fluence — is overslaughed and buried under by this vulgar 
and indiscriminate competition of relic-buyers and igno- 
rant speculators. It is small consolation that so many 
of them are badly " stuck" with acquisitions they will 
be ashamed to tell the price of a year hence. The 
scramble has proved that there is a blind and abject ac- 
ceptance of the dictum of fashion and authority, and 
little intelligent taste or independent judgment in mat- 
ters of art in this community — an exposure doubly irri- 
tating and humiliating, considering that Hunt, who so 
despised fashion and detested obedience to authority, 
and loved, above all else, to defy both in teaching paint- 
ers and public to emancipate their ideas, should have 
become the occasion of so clear a demonstration .of the 
provincial bondage of Boston to her oracles. * 

Some of your New York artist 5 have taken to exhibit- 
ing important new works first in this market. J. G. 
Brown, for instance, has at Williams & Everett's gal- 
lery his latest work — the best of his pictures of Ameri- 
can and New York types of representative character 
that I have ever seen. It is a group of 'longshoremen 
seated and sprawling among bales of cotton for their 
noon meal and rest. Ten or a dozen figures compose 
the group which stretches across a iarge canvas. The 
sterns and rigging of shipping constitute the back- 
ground, and with the canal barges near by identify the 
" locale" as the North River shore above Canal Street. 
The men are absolutely American, of that refreshing 
realism and unconventionality of delineation which de- 
light the American familiar with New York life as " very 
truth," and which caused the critic Hamerton to hail Mr. 
Brown's work at Paris as a truly American and original 
picture — not the' traditional European subjects and fig- 
ures painted in America that so many of our American 
artists, bred in Paris or Munich, produce. There is 
a fine dramatic expressiveness in the picture too. A 
plain but clear-headed, intelligent-looking American 
citizen of forty-five or fifty, in shirt sleeves and bare- 
headed, is evidently "laying down the law" (having 
finished his repast from the tin pail between his legs) to 
his younger companions, one or two of whom listen 



with attent faces and apparently ready replies ; an- 
other, a hard-looking young fellow, is seemingly inter- 
jecting disparaging remarks behind his back ; still an- 
other, a stout, good-natured teamster, stands smoking, 
simply an amused listener to the "old man's" argu- 
ment, while several others (including a freshly-arrived 
German emigrant with a slightly outlandish cut of coat 
and shirt-collar, and a decidedly refined-looking Ameri- 
can to whom the rough business into which he has 
drifted in the big city is an exhausting and depressing 
last resort) have dropped all interest in the discussion, 
and are trying to snatch a nap. There is something 
intensely interesting in the transparent characters so 
vividly and sympathetically painted, and a profound 
pathos mingling with the humor of this " poor man's 
parliament. ' ' With all this mastery of drawing, coloring, 
and finish, and all the cleverness in vividly distinguish- 
ing character, there is yet lacking, as in most of this- 
painter's compositions, a blending unity. Each face 
and figure speaks for itself with a strength of individual 
insistence that knows no such things as " values," and 
is a little distracting to the eye and mind. The work 
lacks that highest quality which sweeps all its power 
and truth into one chord of harmony and effect. But 
if Mr. Brown had that supreme gift you would be boast- 
ing of a New York Teniers or Munkacsy. Mr. F. H. 
De Haas also exhibits at Williams & Everett's his 
newest work— a picture of the ocean steamship that 
went ashore at Long Branch last summer—and a bril- 
liant and stirring subject it is. The British red of the 
steamship's tipped-up hull and smoke-stacks furnishes 
a high key of color for the centre of the picture, and the 
running gray surf, and tossing lighters around, are 
painted in with all of De Haas's refined and sustained 
strength in such marine details. A soberly rich and 
chastely poetic landscape by Wyant is .-also exhibited 
here fresh from the artist's studio. In fact Williams & 
Everett's gallery is a boon, to amateurs and artists here. 
One never steps in there without finding something fresh 
and important from abroad. At present the display 
(for which an admission is very properly charged, as at 
Goupil's) contains a splendid and sensational work by 
Hans Makart (the " Cairo Turkey-Seller," seen at your 
Seventh Regiment fair) ; a new Merle ; a heavenly land- 
scape by Wahlberg, the Norwegian pupil of Corot, in- 
troducing the northern lights behind the rising moon 
with wonderful effect ; two large cattle pieces by Pey- 
roul-Bonheur ; agreat Jacque ; a magnificent Ziem, pic- 
turing the Bosphorus, and a number of canvases by 
pupils of these two, almost equal to those of their mas- 
ters; a Schreyer, a Borgmann, and a Nikutowski. 
This last is a Russian artist, who, though not yet much 
advertised, has in him the technical powers and subtle, 
sad spirit characterizing the art of the Poles, Hunga- 
rians, and the tardily-civilized peoples of Eastern 
Europe in general. His subject is the halt for prayers 
of a train of Siberian prisoners, a national and histori- 
cal topic of the first class, and it is treated in so masterly 
a fashion that its dreary significance haunts the specta- 
tor like a real scene of sorrow and suffering stoically 
endured. 

I believe I have never mentioned the Boston repre- 
sentative of the Burne-Jones school of English painters — 
Thomas Dewing ; and there is good occasion for dew- 
ing it now (this style of spelling and pronunciation 
aptly illustrates his super-refined style of drawing and 
painting, not less out of the ordinary fashion), since he 
has just placed on exhibition with Doll & Richards one 
of his most mystical and excruciating fantasies. This 
once healthy young New-Englander has had the advan- 
tage of drawing lessons in Paris — in Gerome's studio 
I believe — and came home with a prestige for the clear, 
literal drawing taught there. But he seems to have 
been gradually lifted off the earth and wafted away 
from his hold on sublunary persons and things. His 
figures, from being hard and unshrinkingly accurate de- 
lineations of the nude female form, have become thin 
and mysterious exhalations floating amid flying blos- 
som-seeds through the ether on the wind of their own 
draperies, or straining, bending, and yearning in all im- 
aginable and unimaginable sentimental agonies, if sit- 
ting or walking. Sadder than this the drawing has 
grown bad. Each picture has been allegorical or illus- 
trative of some unknown romaunt or rhapsody out of 
Swinburne or Rossetti, and unintelligible to the coarse 
unfeeling world for which the artist must paint, even 
though it be wholly unworthy of him. The latest pro- 
duct of this unappreciated genius exhibited to-day rep- 
resents two damozels seated on a well-curb, or what 



may be that, blowing a duet on the long, thin brass 
musical instruments used in ancient Egypt, at least ac- 
cording to the learned Egyptologists of " Aida." In 
front of these two long and lorn damozels sit two lorn 
and long greyhounds howling at the trumpets, and afar 
in the sky two long converging lines of birds wend their 
windy flight toward the horizon What is it ? you ask. 
I don't know. Somebody asked Mr. Dewing himself, 
and he didn't know. It was painted on the great basic 
principle of the Burne-Jones business, " Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico," the principle that made the historic 
success of the 

- . . . " painter-man who thought himself divine, 
Correggio-Delmonico-del-Michaet-Angeline." 

Greta. 
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COLLECTION OF MISS CATHARINE L. WOLFE. 



An exquisite house, fronting on one of our greenest 
and smallest civic parks ; an interior filled with bibelots 
for which the various world's fairs have been levied on ; 
a radiant, brightly-colored suite of rooms, far better 
adapted to showing off pictures than is generally the 
case in mansions not provided with a special gallery ; 
evidences of taste and refinement everywhere, "with a 
most comfortable sense of illimitability in their indul- 
gence. Such are the signs which invite the favored 
visitor to delicious self-culture in this chapel of the 
Muses. By way of beadle or verger, as the intruder 
prepares to go his rounds, there introduces himself the 
smallest terrier of the known dog-world, a black-and-tan 
adult about the size of a rat, who bounds from one ar- 
ticle of vertu to another until he attains the mantelpiece, 
and superintends the tour of the room from that ele- 
vation. 

Hung as a centre on the principal parlor-wall, and 
diametrically opposite the black-and-tan terrier, is " The 
Shulamite," a life-size figure byCabanel, which maybe 
seen etched in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for August 
of the year r876, the season of the original's appearance 
in the Paris Salon. The subject is a single whole-length, 
filling the composition, and representing an Oriental 
type of beauty, of exaltation and longing, as the pas- 
sionate creature leans her head on her hand with swim- 
ming eyes and attentive ears, harkening for the voice of 
the beloved. Every accessory is Eastern and biblical ; 
the bare feet are as soft as lilies ; the gauzes and em- 
broideries are Tyrian fabrics from Hiero's schools of art 
needlework. In the mingled simplicity and luxury of 
the theme we have a revelation of Lebanon's golden age, 
under the enlightened magistracy of Solomon; At- 
tractive as is the topic, and skilful in a certain sense as 
is the craftsmanship, there are signs all through the 
picture of the degradation of Cabanel's later years — the 
sexless softness of the touch, the deliquescence of hu- 
man flesh into mere jelly and gluten, the absence of any 
deep feeling or any original conception in the handling 
of the theme. \ 

By the same artist is seen the likeness of his patron- 
ess, a courtly and charming piece of portraiture ; the 
subject is seen. life-size and nearly full length ; the atti- 
tude is one of those willowy and flexible ones scarcely 
possible except* to the slender American feminine type ;. 
a robe of white satin, exposing the neck in a deep-pointed 
heart-shaped, aperture, falls around the figure with a, 
grace worthy of Metzu, and is relieved on all its edges 
by' mossy borders of dark gray fur. The painting of 
the attenuated hands makes them a. picture of them- 
selves.: . ...-._-...' -•' ■ \_ 

A highlyrpHzed and rrtunificeritly-paid picture is the 
" Holy Family" by L. Knaus, which has been etched by 
Unger; the plate has been seen in L'Art, as. well as 
in a German publication, and later in The Portfolio for 
July, 1878. It is a sitting group, representing the repose 
in Egypt, the figures relieved against a dark background 
whose upper portion breaks out into a swarm of Cupid- 
like cherubs. As might be expected Knaus in his type 
of the Madonna insists on her peasant origin, and tliis 
contribution to the proletarian history of the sources of 
Christianity is the only approach to originality in the 
painting. The mother and her babe differ in no es- 
sential way from Knaus's ordinary studies of comely 
low life. The protection of this picture by a pane of 
glass deprives it of much of its charm. 

* Copyright reserved by the author. 
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By Gabriel Max, the dramatic Munich artist, there is 
" The Last Token," a life-size figure of a Christian girl 
going to martyrdom in the Coliseum. As the hapless 
creature staggers among the wild beasts who are to tear 
her to pieces, and supports her failing form with one 
hand against the wall, a fresh rose falls at her feet ; it is 
' ' the last token, ' ' the final symbol of earthly love coming 
at the supreme moment to distract her thoughts from her 
heavenly journey. The eager upward glance of her eye, 
as she seeks her lover among the spectators, will quickly 
be changed for the absorbed and collected rapture of the 
martyr, when Rome proceeds to work her will, and 
make of this tender unknown maiden one of the saints 
of the faith. 

The specimen of Decamps is perhaps the gem of the 
collection, and is one of the two or three finest works 
owned in America of that master. It represents " The 
Night-Watch at Smyrna" going its rounds. A twilight 
veil is beginning to fall on the plastered walls of the 
Eastern city, whose rich limpidity of light is attained 
with that ease and largeness of style peculiar to the ar- 
tist ; and among these brilliant latticed houses the Ori- 
ental throng makes way for the mounted police as it 
shoots through the streets on horseback, the leader rid- 
ing proudly first in his glittering Arnault costume, and 
the rest sweeping on in his wake. The consummate 
horsemanship with which the gendarmes sit their steeds, 
the breezy sense of motion in the troop, the general 
scheme of rich and suave color, make this one of the 
most satisfying and harmonious pieces of Orientalism in 
the range of art. 

A small picture by Hamon shows two of his graceful, 
helpless-looking, brainless girls, as soft and defenceless 
as blossoms, buying vases at a Greek potter's booth. 
The seller leans over his counter, quite in the style of 
the Grand Magazin du Louvre or Petit St. Thomas. 
It was Hamon's incessant and successful joke to wrap 
modern French manners and ways in classic costumes, 
just to show how natural they would look, and how un- 
changing are human whimsies through the ages. By 
Hubert, an artist who is a great stranger in America, is 
seen a young face of a beautiful youthful type, the head 
and shoulders bare, the profile turned to the right ; the 
Oriental darkness of the complexion is the chief point to 
notice, and reminds the visitor of the sun-burned gods 
of the Pompeii frescoes. This is not literally the only 
specimen owned by our fellow-countrymen of the painter 
of those gems of the Luxembourg, the ' ' Malaria' ' and 
the " Cervarolles ;" we recall Mr. Belmont's " Savoy- 
ard with Puppets," and the color-study for the " Cer- 
varolles" in a Boston parlor ; but the rarity of the 
melancholy painter's work in our sunny country makes 
this small specimen additionally precious. By Van 
Marcke, the eminent pupil of Troyon, there is a fine 
Landscape and Cattle, ' ' about five feet by seven , show- 
ing to a particular degree the transmitted influence of 
Constable, that master who was really the artistic parent 
of Troyon. 

" The Pawnbroker's Shop" was recendy described in 
this_ magazine, on the occasion of its being lent by its 
owner for the Seventh Regiment Fair. It will suffice 
now to say that it is one of the noblest extant and most 
elaborate specimens of Munkacsy's earlier and certainly 
stronger manner. At that time the artist felt that he 
needed the starkest and most opaque blacks to be laid 
on in patches and serve as reliefs for his faces ; nothing 
but blackness and opacity would act as the proper foil 
to his most vigorously-modelled figures and solid objects. 
In less happy instances he boldly plastered his inkiness 
as a background all around the figure ; and this was a 
falsity, because nature's backgrounds are never black, 
but always show the Rembrandt trembling of golden 
notes. In Miss Wolfe's example he has modified his 
trick with exquisite tact ; his patches of black are there, 
because he needs them ; you can pick out three or four 
conspicuous ones at symmetrical distances across the 
picture ; but they are the robes and dresses and velvet- 
eens of foreground figures ; foreground figures need 
not look atmospheric, if the aerial perspective of the rest 
is good ; and thus the artist secures that trick of em- 
phasis which belongs to his special rhetoric, without 
violating probabilities. As for the dramatic interest of 
the throng at the pawnbroker's, it is the whole gamut of 
society, studied with the versatility and acumen of a 
Hogarth. 

Lefebvre's " Fisher-Girl" was also lent for the Seventh 
Regiment Fair ; it is a life-size full-length of a Greek 
fisherman's daughter sitting on a rock by the sea, the 
net she has been weaving lying by her hand as she turns 



her classic profile away from the spectator. Of course, 
as a study by the most exquisite modern draughtsman 
of the female form, the " Maiden" has a certain statu- 
esque importance. But the play of light and color on 
the form does not belong to the landscape ; it is a 
studied figure around which a bit of conventional 
scenery has been painted in ; anybody can see that the 
relief of the model against a whitish sky has been ob- 
tained by hanging a sheet behind the original. 

The specimen of Gerdme, though not of a popular 
nature, is really one of the best that can be found. It 
is the interior of the " Mosque of Amrou," at Cairo, a 
bit of mediaevalism even for Moslem architecture, having 
been constructed in the first century of the hegira, at 
once one of the most interesting monuments of Cairo, 
and one of the earliest witnesses of the conquest of Is- 
lamism. In this interior, with its look of antiquity and 
bareness, its mighty intersections of wooden braces and 
pillars, like nothing else that Eastern architecture fur- 
nishes, is seen one of those crowds that only Gerdme 
can paint — photographic, ethnological, actual. There 
are multitudes of figures, standing in adoration. A cor- 
pulent Turk at the right is uncommonly well planted on 
his feet, a thing that most modern painters, and many 
of the famous old ones, neglect wilfully. An interesting 
figure is a slender penitent, or begging monk, naked 
among the richly-clothed worshippers, and crowned with 
a forest of crispy black hair, which he has allowed to 
grow, against Moslem custom, in accordance with some 
fanatic vow. This Gerome is an intense concentration 
of a great many smaller Ger&mes — an armload of 
miniatures. 

By Bonnat there is a pitiably inferior example, a life- 
size Con tadina girl of twelve, drinking at a Roman foun- 
tain. It is without vigor or character. Bonnat has this 
occasional alacrity at sinking into bathos. By Merle 
there is a conventionally beautiful life-size Bretonne girl, 
clasping her hands on her breast ; by Merle also there 
is a life-size embodiment of Spring — a graceful maiden 
straying through a wood, clothed only in a floating chiton 
of dark striped gauze, like streaming vapor, as she steals 
through the blossoming trees. 

The " Day-dream" of Couture is a far stronger thing, 
and is one of the finest productions of his capricious 
pencil. It is a life-size figure of a schoolboy of ten, 
throwing aside his books to blow soap-bubbles on the 
school desk. It is a lovely, whimsical, infinitely tender 
motive, painted with the last degree of delicacy, sensi- 
tiveness and vigor. This production is possibly the 
poem of Couture's life. It was done to the order of Mr. 
John Wolfe, a cousin of the present owner, whose fine 
gallery may challenge our attention soon. 

The remaining Knaus we should have mentioned along 
with his " Holy Family," but for the utterly incongruous 
difference of subject. It is a diamond of the first water, 
and represents all that Knaus can do in his most indi- 
vidual line. An old woman, sitting in a dingy cellar, 
and perhaps disappointed of human affection in some 
early love tragedy, has given up her existence to the 
cultivation of cats. They swarm over her. A nearly 
white cat sleeps tyrannically in her lap, preventing her 
from stirring ; a kitten is perched on her shoulder ; in 
front are half a dozen kits playing around a dark sit- 
ting tabby ; one of the little soft morsels flies quite 
through the Mr toward another extended on its back 
with its paws all abroad ; and another little kitten leans 
up against the old cat so much as to be out of all bal- 
ance, like an image of a kit that has been reared against 
a wall to dry. The mysteries of cat character are solved 
in this picture until there is nothing more left worth dis- 
covering. Knaus has found the philosopher's stone of 
catkind. 

A grand specimen of Jules Breton represents a 
" Pardon" or church-festival of Brittany, showing a 
throng that whitens the whole churchyard and hillside 
with its starched coifs. In the midst the long-haired 
peasantmen, types of the primitive apostles, reverently 
bear the host in its sacred procession around the exte- 
rior of the chapel. Painted with full sympathy and relig- 
ious feeling, and important from its populous assem- 
blage of types, this superb Breton deserves to rank with 
his " Benediction of the Harvests" in the Luxembourg. 
By Riefstahl there is a marriage procession in a moun- 
tainous country. A water-color of Fortuny's, less im- 
portant than some, shows the "Camel Driver's Re- 
pose." Camels are lying down and stretching their 
flexible noses along the ground, a donkey lying near 
turns its head to the left, and the driver rests among his 
brutes, brutal as they. Another water-color, by Bida, 



may be rather called a drawing, heightened with a few 
tints ; it is a large and delicately drawn scene of the de- 
struction of the Mamelukes. A courtyard is crowded 
with figures, a gateway in the middle distance is thronged 
with the soldiery ; and death, pain, and despair in all 
their forms writhe and interlace in front. Water-colors 
by Simonetti and other capable painters decorate the 
up-stairs rooms. 

By Vibert, in oil-color, is his amusing scene of a priest 
at a garden table whose hospitality he is all the while 
testing, admonishing a Spanish maja for her light be- 
havior at the instance of the mother, who watches the 
effect. By Hector Leroux is seen a classical subject, 
two Roman ladies visiting the interior of a tomb. By 
Troyon there is a landscape with cattle. By Dupr6 and 
De Cock there are valuable and characteristic land- 
scapes, as well as a pair by'Marechal in the hall. 

The cabinets of curiosities are a collection that would 
reward a separate visit. We will mention but a few. 
The large faience plaques from the late Exposition', with 
gilding under the glaze, merit special attention. That 
showing the profile of a mediaeval Swiss girl in a plumed 
hat, is by R. Collin ; the other exhibits a. classical sub- 
ject. The fine aiguiere of modern Limoges enamel, 
with illustrations from Tasso's "Jerusalem," was 
painted by Soyer. One of the parlors contains a good 
modern statue in marble of a girl at a fountain. The 
life-size nearly nude Nubian lamp-bearers in bronze 
which decorate the hall, were modelled by Toussaint, 
and only one other pair of the same size (now in Europe) 
was ever cast. Cicerone. 
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The progress of modern civilization has produced 
some notable and not altogether desirable effects in 
the domain of art. Concerning these a recent English 
writer in The Contemporary Review makes some in- 
structive observations. The Hindoo, says this author, 
arranges colors for a fabric with the same certainty of 
intuition that a bird Weaves his nest, or a spider its 
web. His blues and greens are as harmonious in their 
combinations as those of Nature herself ; while the 
"educated" Englishman is now introducing every 
species of atrocity in form and color wherever he goes, 
ruining the beautiful native manufactures by instruc- 
tions from his superior "standpoint," forcing the 
workers to commit every blunder which he does him- 
self at home, in order to adapt their fabrics to the 
abominable taste of the middle classes in England. 
Even the missionaries,, male and female, cannot hold 
their hands, and teach the children in schools and 
harems crochet and cross-stitch of the worst designs 
and colors, instead of the exquisite native embroidery 
of the past. Arsenic greens, magenta, and gas-tar 
dyes, are introduced by order of the merchants into 
carpets and cashmere shawls ; vile colors and forms 
in pottery and bad lacquer-work are growing up, by 
command, in China and Japan. There seems to be 
no check or stay to the irruption of bad taste which is 
swamping the whole world. The Japanese have even 
been recommended to make a museum of their own 
beautiful old productions quickty, or the very memory 
of their existence, and of the manner in which they 
were made, would be lost. 

It is commonly supposed that the taste of the French 
is better than the English, and the pretty, the bizarre, . 
the becoming, may indeed be said to belong to their 
domain ; but high art is not their vocation. A certain 
harmony is obtained by quenching color, as in the 
" soupir 6touffe," the " Bismarck malade," the " rose 
degradee, the "celadon" of the Sevres china, all 
eighth and tenth degrees of dilution ; but pure color 
like that of Persia and of the East generally they never 
now dare to dip their hands into. The gorgeous effects 
of their own old painted glass, the " rose windows" of 
the churches at Rouen and in many other towns of 
Normandy, are far beyond their present reach. 

The stained glass of all countries in Europe, indeed, 
belonging to the good times, is a feast of color which none 
of the modern work can approach. There is a " Last 
Judgment," said to be from designs by Albert Durer, 
which was taken in a sea-fight on its road to Spain, 
and put up in a little church at Fairford, in Gloucester- 
shire, which dazzles us with its splendor ; and the 
scraps which are still to be found all over England in 
village churches (many of which are now believed to 
be of home manufacture) are as beautiful as the great 
Flemish windows thirty feet high. 



